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city, while it keeps its name, has not a local habitation. It
has been not inaptly termed " a town without houses." It
assembles at a certain season and remains, so to speak, in session
for so many months, then disperses and reassembles the follow-
ing year at some other point in the river, though it hovers
around the same neighbourhood as nearly as possible.

At several places on the river-bank there are building-yards
entirely belonging to Natives where these boats are built in the
various forms and styles suited to the broad rivers with their
storm-waves, the swift rivers with their treacherous currents,
the shallows with their shifting shoals, the creeks with their
tortuous windings. The bustling activity of these yards, the
contrivances designed to meet the exigences to which the
vessels are liable, afford a good notion of indigenous enterprise
and skill in the shipwright's art.

Of all the river wonders, the most striking is that afforded
by the joint delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, called " the
Sundar-ban " (commonly but incorrectly written " the Sunder-
bunds") on the northern shore of the Bay of Bengal. There,
the absolutely flat surface of alluvial deposits is clothed with a
forest dense but low, extending over many hundreds of square
miles. Whether this forest is truly primeval is a question for
the geologist and antiquarian; for at rare spots deep underneath
the surface, remains have been found of solid buildings indi-
cating the sites of perhaps buried cities; nor would it excite
surprise if from under the river-bed traces of vegetation were to
be disinterred. In the present age, however, the closeness of the
thicket, and the abundance, though not the size nor the altitude,
of the timber trees, are the all-pervading characteristics. The
channels of varying breadth permeate this low forest in all
directions; the term network would give but an imperfect idea
of this particular river system, which might better be called a
labyrinth. If a boatman or a stranger without a compass were
to become separated from his companions in cloudy weather, he
must be lost. The intricacies of the channels would bewilder
him, and the walls of .forest on both banks would prevent his
perceiving anything beyond; being unable to see the sun,- he